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Aet.  III. — Ahraham  Lincoln : a History,  By  John  G.  Nicolay 
and  John  Hay.  Ten  volumes.  New  York  and  London, 
1890. 

This  work  has  been  planned  and  carried  out  on  too  large  a 
scale  to  permit  of  the  expectation  that  it  will  ever  attain 
a wide  measure  of  popularity,  but  for  such  a result  the  authors 
cannot  be  blamed.  The  task  which  they  set  themselves  neces- 
sarily took  them  over  an  immense  field,  for  they  had  to  do 
much  more  than  write  a personal  memoir  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
it  was  requisite  to  place  before  the  reader  an  intelligible  survey 
of  the  Slavery  controversy,  to  trace  somewhat  fully  the  principal 
events  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  to  make  clear  the 
momentous  issues  which  arose  out  of  that  tremendous  struggle 
for  national  existence.  A Life  of  Lincoln  might,  no  doubt,  have 
been  presented  in  a much  smaller  compass,  but  it  would  not 
have  possessed  the  permanent  value  of  this  exhaustive  work, 
and  it  would  have  been  of  no  service  to  the  future  historian. 
The  authors  were  the  private  secretaries  of  the  President,  they 
were  familiar  with  all  his  ideas  and  plans,  and  they  were  in 
his  confidence  throughout  the  critical  periods  of  the  terrible 
strife  which  swept  hundred  of  thousands  of  men  out  of  existence, 
and  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Republic  to  its  very  centre. 
It  was  the  lot  of  Colonel  John  Hay  and  Mr.  John  G.  Nicolay 
to  be  brought  into  intimate  personal  association  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln at  the  most  exciting  and  memorable  period  in  their 
country’s  history.  After  an  interval  of  some  years,  they 
decided  to  put  upon  record  the  events  of  that  period,  and  this 
undertaking  they  have  carried  out  with  excellent  judgment, 
with  untiring  industry,  and  with  the  deepest  sense  of  devotion 
to  the  great  statesman  who  showed  his  countrymen  how  to  save 
the  Union. 

The  world  has  long  known  that  it  was  not  by  any  path  of 
roses  that  Mr.  Lincoln  found  his  way  to  eminence.  His  father 
was  poor,  and  his  own  early  life  was  passed  amid  difficulties 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  severest  forms  of  manual  labour.  Such 
opportunities  of  education  as  he  had  were  gained  by  self-sacri- 
fice, and  from  the  rough  border  schools  to  which  he  went  for 
a few  months  he  could  have  derived  but  little  advantage. 
These  schools  ‘ were  held  in  deserted  cabins  of  round  logs, 
with  earthen  floors,  and  small  holes  for  windows,  sometimes 
illuminated  by  as  much  light  as  could  penetrate  through  panes 
of  glass  greased  with  lard.  The  teachers  were  usually  in 
keeping  with  their  primitive  surroundings.’  With  this  slender 
assistance,  Lincoln  learnt  to  read,  and  everything  else  he  had 
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to  pick  up  for  himself.  Even  ink  and  paper  were  scarce, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  prepare  his  exercises  on  a wooden 
shovel,  which  he  had  to  shave  off  from  time  to  time,  and 
then  begin  his  work  all  over  again.  As  a young  man  he  is 
described  as  ‘ a very  tall,  gawky,  rough-looking  fellow,’  whose 
‘ pantaloons  didn’t  meet  his  shoes  by  six  inches.’  He  worked 
as  a labourer  ; he  took  to  shopkeeping  and  gave  it  up,  his 
genius  not  lying  in  that  direction ; he  became  postmaster, 
turned  his  attention  to  surveying,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
getting  himself  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois. 
He  remained,  however,  a poor  man,  encumbered  with  debts, 
sometimes  ‘ in  distress  for  the  means  of  decent  subsistence.’ 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  class  who  contrive  to  make  politics 
pay  better  than  any  ordinary  business  or  profession.  Even  at 
this  early  period  of  his  public  life,  he  put  upon  record  the  very 
strong  views  which  he  held  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He, 
with  one  other  member,  presented  a protest  to  the  House  against 
certain  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  with  regard  to 
slavery,  expressing  his  opinion  that  while  ‘ the  institution  of 
slavery  is  founded  on  both  injustice  and  bad  policy,’  ‘ the  pro- 
mulgation of  abolition  doctrines  tends  rather  to  increase  than 
to  abate  its  evils.’  He  declared,  moreover,  that  the  United 
States  Congress  had  ‘ no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  different  States.’ 
These  views  he  continued  to  hold  for  very  many  years,  but  he 
saw  only  too  clearly  that  the  Southern  States  would  not  or 
could  not  allow  the  question  to  remain  one  of  mere  abstract 
right.  It  involved  the  alternative  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  new  Territories  and  States,  to  which  the  public  opinion  of 
the  North  was  opposed,  or  of  the  separation  of  the  Slave  from 
the  Free  States.  In  1856,  he  spoke  out  emphatically  on  this 
subject.  He  warned  the  South  that  the  Union  must  not  be 
dissolved.  ‘ We  don’t  want  to  dissolve,’  he  wrote,  ‘ and  if  you 
attempt  it  we  won’t  let  you.  With  the  purse  and  sword,  the 
army  and  navy  and  treasury  in  our  hands  and  at  our  command, 
you  could  not  do  it.’  From  these  two  positions — that  of  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  forcible  interference  with  slavery,  and  of 
resisting  any  attack  on  the  Union — Mr.  Lincoln  never  swerved 
until  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  issuing  the 
Emancipation  proclamation.  His  hope  for  many  years  was 
that  the  South  would  recognize  the  forces  which  were  in 
operation,  and  consent  to  the  limitation  of  slavery  within  the 
area  of  States  where  it  already  existed.  He  did  not  believe,  as 
he  said  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  June  1858,  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  ‘ endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.’  But 
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at  that  time  he  does  not  seem  to  have  realized  that  compromise 
was  impossible,  although  he  well  knew  that  every  attempt  at 
arranging  a compromise  had,  down  to  that  moment,  merely 
served  to  embitter  the  conflict,  and  had  brought  a civil  war 
more  and  more  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 

In  the  celebrated  debates  with  Stephen  Douglas,  held  in  1858, 
he  consistently  advocated  the  restriction  of  slavery  to  the  old 
States  as  the  best  means  of  ultimately  extinguishing  the  ‘ peculiar 
institution.’  In  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  other  course  possible 
except  that  of  permitting  slavery  to  be  introduced  wherever  the 
Southern  planters  wished,  and  the  growing  strength  of  the  anti- 
Slavery  party  at  the  North  rendered  this  impossible.  There 
would  have  been  no  war  if  the  South  had  been  contented  with 
the  region  already  in  its  possession  for  slave  labour.  Slavery 
would  have  died  out  gradually,  but  there  would  have  been  no 
irreparable  loss  inflicted  upon  any  one  generation,  no  destruction 
of  property,  and  no  confiscation.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Republi- 
can friends  calculated  that  it  would  take  at  least  a hundred  years 
to  put  an  end  to  slavery  by  thus  drawing  a line  round  the  area 
in  which  it  was  permitted  to  exist.  But  the  South  would  not 
listen  to  any  such  arguments.  It  believed  in  its  right  to  acquire 
portions  of  new  States  for  the  extension  of  its  trade,  with  slavery 
as  a part  of  it.  That  was  the  line  taken  by  Stephen  Douglas 
against  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  contest  of  1858.  The  famous  Dred 
Scott  decision  had  apparently  established  the  principle  that 
Congress  had  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  territories,  nor  to  authorize  a legislature  in  a territory 
to  prohibit  it.  While  the  battle  was  fought  within  the  lines  of 
the  Constitution,  no  conclusive  victory  was  possible  for  either 
side.  It  was  the  infatuation  of  the  South  alone  which  enabled 
the  North  to  deal  with  the  slavery  question  wholly  outside  the 
Constitution,  and  to  justify  itself  by  the  attempts  to  destroy  the 
Constitution  which  the  advocates  of  slavery  put  into  operation 
after  the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  in  1860. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  South  would  not  have  taken  up 
the  irreconcilable  position  into  which  it  gradually  fell,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  weak  course  pursued  by  President  Buchanan. 
When  he  was  elected,  the  South  looked  upon  him  as  its 
champion,  and  in  that  light  he  was  not  at  all  reluctant  to  be 
regarded.  He  took  an  early  opportunity  of  causing  it  to  be 
made  known  that  he  considered  the  Dred  Scott  decision  as 
having  placed  slavery  on  a firm  basis  for  ever.  In  his  Message 
to  Congress  in  1857,  he  used  language  which  could  not  fail  to 
encourage  the  South  in  its  determination  to  extend  slavery.  In 
that  year  the  pro-Slavery  party  in  Kansas  gained  what  seemed 
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an  important  victory  at  the  very  moment  they  had  resigned 
themselves  to  defeat.  In  one  town,  Lecompton,  there  was  a 
majority  in  favour  of  slavery,  and  there  by  the  ingenious  and 
unscrupulous  devices,  not  novel  in  American  electioneering,  it 
was  arranged  that  a State  constitution  should  be  formed  which 
should  have  the  effect  of  establishing  slavery  on  the  soil  of 
Kansas.  This  Lecompton  Constitution,  afterwards  rejected  by 
a vote  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  was  defended  by 
President  Buchanan,  and  in  a special  Message  he  declared  that 
‘it  has  been  solemnly  adjudged  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
known  to  our  laws^  that  slavery  exists  in  Kansas  by  virtue  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Kansas  is,  therefore,  at 
this  moment,  as  much  a Slave  State  as  Georgia  or  South 
Carolina.  Without  this,  the  equality  of  the  sovereign  States 
composing  the  Union  would  be  violated,  and  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  a territory  acquired  by  the  common  treasure  of  all 
the  States  would  be  closed  against  the  people  and  the  property 
of  nearly  half  the  members  of  the  Confederacy.’  We  have  no 
time  now  to  trace  the  effect  of  this  Message  on  the  fortunes  of 
‘ bleeding  Kansas  ’ itself,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  impression 
it  must  have  made  on  excitable  Southern  opinion,  then  more 
confident  than  it  had  been  for  years  of  its  power  over  the  central 
government.  For  not  only  had  the  South  a President  after  its 
own  heart,  but  there  was  a Democratic  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
entered  upon  his  memorable  contest  for  the  seat  of  Stephen 
Douglas  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  debates  which  took  place  between  these  two  men  had 
much  to  do  with  the  subsequent  course  of  the  slavery  agitation. 
Lincoln’s  great  abilities  were  for  the  first  time  made  known  to 
the  great  body  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  beaten  in  the 
election,  Douglas  having  too  many  friends  to  admit  of  a com- 
paratively new  comer  in  the  field  driving  him  out.  But  the 
publication  of  the  speeches  raised  Mr.  Lincoln’s  reputation,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  far  more  important  campaign  of  1860. 
The  Republicans  were  then  gathering  themselves  together  for  a 
desperate  attack  on  the  Democratic  stronghold,  and  they  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  raid  on  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the 
subsequent  execution  of  John  Brown.  The  feeling  against 
slavery  grew  rapidly  every  day,  and  John  Brown  was  soon 
looked  upon  as  a martyr.  When  the  Republican  Convention 
met  at  Chicago,  in  May  1860,  the  man  who  seemed  most  likely 
to  be  chosen  for  the  presidential  candidate  was  William  H. 
Seward.  He  had  worked  long  and  hard  against  slavery  for  ^ 
years,  and  it  was  he  who  was  the  first  to  announce  the  approach  ; 
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of  the  ‘ irrepressible  conflict.’  He  was  a man  of  great  ability, 
and  his  friends  were  numerous  and  powerful,  but  the  West  was 
beginning  to  show  its  strength  and  to  press  its  claims.  Illinois 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  carried  the  day  against  New  York  and 
Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  Seward  afterwards  became  Lincoln’s  Secretary 
of  State,  or  Foreign  Secretary,  and  most  loyally  and  faithfully 
did  he  stand  by  his  former  rival  through  the  long  and  anxious 
ordeal  which  awaited  them. 

Whether  the  Republican  party  would  have  won  in  this 
, critical  struggle  under  normal  circumstances  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say.  The  circumstances  were  not  normal.  The 
great  Democratic  party,  unfortunately  for  itself  and  for  the 
South,  but  very  fortunately  for  the  anti-Slavery  cause,  was  split 
into  two  divisions.  Stephen  Douglas  was  nominated  as 
President  by  one  section  of  it  at  Baltimore,  and  John  C. 
Breckinridge  by  another  section.  The  latter  candidate  was 
supported  by  Buchanan’s  friends.  The  Breckinridge  vdng 
made  active  war  on  the  Douglasites,  and  Douglas  retorted  with 
all  the  animation  and  vigour  which  he  invariably  introduced 
into  politics.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  a reconcilia- 
tion and  a ‘ fusion  ticket ; ’ but  although  they  may  have  partially 
succeeded  in  some  States,  the  Democratic  party  had  finally  to  go 
to  the  polls  a house  divided  against  itself.  It  sealed  its  own 
fate  for  many  a year  to  come,  and  led  to  the  abolition  of 
American  slavery.  The  election  of  Lincoln  alarmed  and 
embittered  the  South  all  the  more  because  of  the  confidence  it 
had  felt  in  its  power  to  carry  everything  before  it.  Even  down 
to  the  last  moment,  it  could  not  believe  that  all  power  had  in 
reality  passed  away  from  it.  President  Buchanan  was  still  on 
its  side,  and  he  refused  to  take  any  steps  to  check  those 
symptoms  of  a rebellious  spirit  which  were  already  manifesting 
themselves.  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort  Moultrie  had  been  threatened, 
and  no  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  Federal  commanders. 
There  were  many  who  perceived  clearly  all  the  perils  which 
were  now  before  the  Union,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  old  cry 
of  ‘ compromise.’  But  Mr.  Seward  was  right.  It  was  an 
‘ irrepressible  conflict  ’ which  was  coming  upon  the  country. 
Committees  met  and  conventions  were  held,  but  they  led  to 
nothing.  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  that  the  Union  itself  was  in  danger. 
In  November  1860  he  said : ‘ My  own  impression  is,  leaving 
myself  room  to  modify  the  opinion  if  upon  a further  investiga- 
tion I should  see  fit  to  do  so,  that  this  Government  possesses 
both  the  authority  and  the  power  to  maintain  its  own  integrity. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  ugly  point  of  this  matter.  The  ugly 
point  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Government  together  by 
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force,  as  ours  should  be  a Government  of  fraternity/  In  reply 
to  a letter  from  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  a well-known  New  York 
politician,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote : ‘ My  opinion  is  that  no  State 
can  in  any  way  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union  without  the 
consent  of  the  others ; and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President 
and  other  Government  functionaries  to  run  the  machine  as  it  is.’ 
Horace  Greeley  then,  as  at  other  times,  did  what  he  could — 
perhaps  unwittingly — to  confirm  the  South  in  its  ruinous 
delusion  that  peaceable  separation  was  quite  practicable.  ‘ The 
genius  of  our  institutions,’  he  wrote  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1860,  ‘ is  essentially  Republican,  and  averse  to  the  employment 
of  military  force  to  fasten  one  section  of  our  Confederacy  to  the 
other.  If  eight  States,  having  five  millions  of  people,  choose  to 
separate  from  us,  they  cannot  be  permanently  withheld  from 
doing  so  by  Federal  cannon.’  Thus,  even  prominent  Northern 
men,  leading  anti-Slavery  agitators,  helped  to  lure  the  South  on 
to  its  destruction.  It  felt  confident  that,  do  what  it  might, 
there  would  be  no  war.  It  had  also  made  up  its  mind  that  it 
would  never  live  under  Lincoln  as  President.  Even  before 
he  was  elected,  there  were  numerous  threats  heard  from  the 
South  that  in  the  event  of  his  success,  the  Cotton  States 
would  organize  a rebellion.  South  Carolina  lost  not  a moment 
in  taking  the  first  steps  on  that  suicidal  path.  She  began  her 
preparations  long  before  the  election  was  decided.  Circulars 
were  issued  inviting  the  other  Cotton  States  to  arrange  for  the 
establishment  of  a military  force.  The  replies  were  sometimes 
drawn  up  in  a very  hesitating  and  uncertain  tone,  but  South 
Carolina  was  too  eager  for  disunion  to  be  repelled.  She  would 
not  give  heed  to  any  proposals  for  a Conference.  No  sooner  was 
Lincoln’s  success  made  known  than  the  leaders  of  the  State 
made  ready  for  Secession.  In  December  the  ordinance  of 
Secession  was  passed,  and  the  first  State  to  follow  the  example 
was  Alabama.  While  a terrible  war  was  thus  drawing  nearer 
every  day.  President  Buchanan  allowed  every  opportunity  of 
averting  the  disaster  to  slip  past  him.  He  sat  looking  on  with 
folded  hands.  ‘ It  is  true,’  remark  the  authors  of  this  work, 
‘ that  he  still  continued  to  affix  his  official  signature  and  draw 
his  official  salary,’  but  he  did  nothing  more.  It  may  be  that 
he  dreaded  incurring  the  responsibility  of  exercising  any  force 
against  a ‘ sovereign  State,’  and  it  must  be  remembered  in 
his  favour  that  public  opinion  at  the  time  was  very  much 
divided,  and  that  an  appeal  to  arms  might  have  been  resented 
if  it  had  not  been  provoked  by  the  subsequent  action  of  South 
Carolina  in  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
Southern  States  would  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  passing  ordi- 
nances 
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nances  of  Secession  if  they  had  confined  themselves  to  demon- 
strations of  that  character.  A very  large  section  of  the  people, 
even  in  the  North,  would  have  disputed  the  right  of  the  President 
to  send  an  army  into  any  State  to  control  the  action  of  its  Legis- 
lature. Until  South  Carolina  fired  the  first  shot,  the  North  was 
to  the  last  degree  perplexed  by  the  situation  in  which  it’  found 
itself.  The  great  and  powerful  Democratic  party  was  all  in  favour 
of  the  maintenance  of  State  rights.  One  State  after  another 
withdrew  its  representatives  from  the  Federal  Congress,  took 
. possession  of  the  forts  and  arsenals,  and  set  up  provisional 
governments.  Still  the  Northern  people  refrained  from  crying 
out  for  war.  Such  events,  as  the  authors  of  this  history  state, 
‘merely  prolonged  what  was  to  the  public  a succession  of 
dramatic  and  spectacular  incidents,  resembling  the  movements 
of  a political  campaign  rather  than  the  serious  progress  of 
a piece  of  orderly,  business-like  statesmanship.’  The  North, 
so  far  from  being  angry  or  alarmed,  believed  that  no  party  in 
the  country  really  wished  to  push  the  controversy  to  extremities. 
It  had  been  before  the  country  for  many  years,  and  had  often 
threatened  to  produce  disunion,  but  the  storm  had  always 
blown  over.  So  it  would  be  again.  In  fact,  a Constitutional 
Amendment  was  introduced  into  Congress,  and  carried,  which 
ought  to  have  satisfied  the  South  if  it  had  been  amenable  to 
reason.  It  was  in  these  terms  : ‘ No  amendment  shall  be  made 
to  the  Constitution  which  will  authorize  or  give  to  Congress  the 
power  to  abolish  or  interfere  within  any  State  with  the  domestic 
institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  labour  or 
service  by  the  laws  of  said  State.’  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  gave  his  full  concurrence  to  this  important 
Amendment.  But  still  the  South  would  not  listen.  Congress 
consented  to  the  organization  of  the  new  Territories  of  Colorado, 
Dakota,  and  Nevada  without  making  any  conditions  as  to  the 
prohibition  of  slavery.  Everything  of  substance  for  which  the 
South  had  been  contending  was  practically  yielded  in  these 
propositions  or  measures.  But  the  fever  of  disunion  had  once 
more  broken  out,  and  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  South  were  fully 
resolved  to  ‘bring  the  Yankees  to  their  knees.’  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  no  public  man  in  a responsible  position, 
and  no  party  carrying  with  it  any  authority,  had  at  that  time — 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  first  term  of  office — the  slightest 
idea  of  abolishing  slavery.  That  was  entirely  an  afterthought 
on  all  sides.  Just  before  Buchanan’s  term  expired,  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  had  a correspondence  with  Mr.  Lincoln  on  this 
subject.  In  a letter  dated  Springfield,  Illinois,  December  22, 
1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote:  ‘ Do  the  people  of  the  South  really 
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entertain  fears  that  a Republican  administration  would,  directly 
or  indirectly,  interfere  with  the  slaves,  or  with  them  about  the 
slaves  ? If  they  do,  I wish  to  assure  you,  as  once  a friend,  and 
still,  I hope,  not  an  enemy,  that  there  is  no  cause  for  such 
fears/  Could  anything  be  more  calculated  to  set  Southern 
fears  at  rest  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  slavery  than 
language  such  as  this  coming  from  the  President  elect,  the 
‘ Black  Republican,’  who  was  the  object  of  so  much  dread  ? 
Again,  on  the  28th  of  December,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  an 
enquirer  : ‘ In  addition  I declare  that  the  maintenance  inviolate 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each 
State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  ac- 
cording to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that 
balance  of  powers  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of 
our  political  fabric  depend ; and  I denounce  the  lawless  invasion 
by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter 
under  what  pretext,  as  the  gravest  of  crimes.’  In  persisting  in 
rushing  into  a bloody  war,  after  such  assurances  as  these,  how 
is  it  possible  now,  with  all  the  facts  before  us,  to  deny  that  the 
South  was  itself  guilty  of  the  ‘gravest  of  crimes,’  or  that  it 
brought  down  upon  its  own  head  the  awful  sufferings  which  it 
afterwards  had  to  endure  ? 

The  act  of  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  by  the  South  Carolinians 
roused  the  people  of  the  North  from  their  dreams  of  a com- 
promise, and  convinced  them  that  at  last  the  time  had  come 
when  the  Republic  must  be  fought  for  or  be  allowed  to  perish.  A 
Massachusetts  regiment  was  the  first  to  reply  to  the  guns  which 
had  been  levelled  at  the  national  property.  It  marched  to 
Washington  to  place  itself  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  and 
in  other  States  the  example  was  quickly  followed.  When  the 
war  opened,  there  were  sixteen  States  in  the  North  arrayed 
against  seven  in  the  South.  The  border  Slave  States  were  still 
irresolute.  Ultimately  all  but  two  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
South.  Virginia  was  nearly  the  last  to  give  way.  General 
Lee,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  heroic  figures  in  this  terrible 
struggle,  was  reluctant  to  draw  his  sword  against  the  Union. 
He  had  been  invited  to  take  the  command  of  the  Union  forces, 
but  a feeling  of  loyalty  to  his  State — that  feeling  for  which 
so  many  Southerners  sacrificed  everything  they  had  in  the  world 
— forced  him  to  decline  this  offer.  He  told  the  messenger  that, 
‘ though  opposed  to  secession  and  deprecating  war,’  he  ‘ could 
take  no  part  in  an  invasion  of  the  Southern  States.’  Soon 
afterwards,  his  State  called  upon  him  for  his  services,  and  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  obey.  With  what  devotion  he  served 
Virginia  down  to  the  very  last  moment  of  the  war  is  known  to 
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all  the  world.  In  these  early  days  there  was  no  thought  of 
failure  on  either  side.  The  North  was  more  disturbed  and 
anxious  than  the  South,  for  on  every  side  there  were  defections 
from  the  Republican  party  and  from  the  Unionist  cause.  The 
authors  of  the  work  before  us  describe  Mr.  Lincoln’s  difficulties 
at  this  crisis.  He  scarcely  knew  where  to  turn  for  some  one  in 
whom  he  could  put  his  trust.  ‘ To  whom  should  he  give  orders, 
if  clerks,  and  captains,  and  commodores,  and  quartermasters- 
generals,  and  governors  of  States,  and  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Clourt  proved  false  in  the  moment  of  need  ? ’ Fortunately  for 
the  North,  amid  all  the  confusion  which  prevailed  there,  the 
South  remained  slow  and  dilatory  in  all  its  movements.  In 
nearly  four  months,  only  six  States  had  openly  declared  them- 
selves in  insurrection,  and  the  eight  remaining  Slave  States 
‘ earnestly  advised  against  the  precipitate  and  dangerous  step.’ 
It  was  nearly  six  months  after  Mr.  Lincoln’s  election  before 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  formally 
joined  the  seceding  States.  The  Confederacy,  as  the  authors 
remind  us,  could  then  ‘ claim  to  be  a compact  nation  of  eleven 
States,  with  a territory  more  than  double  the  size  of  any 
European  nation  except  Russia,  and  with  a population  of  five 
and  a half  millions  of  whites  and  three  and  a half  millions  of 
blacks.  It  had  a long  sea-coast,  several  fine  harbours,  and 
many  navigable  rivers.’  But  of  course  it  was  immensely 
outnumbered  by  the  North,  and  the  time  was  close  at  hand 
when  its  ‘ fine  harbours  ’ were  to  be  rendered  useless  by  the 
blockade  easily  established  by  the  Federal  fleet,  and  when  its 
black  population  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers 
it  had  to  encounter.  No  one  had  the  faintest  dream  at  that 
time  of  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  whole 
country  was  about  to  be  plunged.  Mr.  Seward  was  confident 
that  ‘sixty  days’  would  see  the  end  of  the  strife,  probably 
without  much  bloodshed.  If,  in  1861,  any  man  had  ventured 
to  predict  that  before  the  close  of  the  war  2,200,000  men  would 
be  enlisted  on  the  Northern  side,  and  about  1,000,000  on  the 
Southern,  and  that  over  600,000  men  would  perish  in  it,  he 
would  have  been  denounced  as  a lunatic.  Yet  those  are  the 
actual  figures  which  have  to  be  recorded.  As  for  the  cost  of 
the  war,  in  money  only,  it  was  not  less  than  $3,250,000,000  to 
the  North,  and  $1,500,000,000  to  the  South.  The  losses  to 
the  South  in  property  it  would  be  impossible  to  compute. 

In  August  1861  a remarkable  event  occurred.  General 
Fremont,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  West,  issued  a proclamation  declaring  the  property  of  all 
persons  in  the  State  of  Missouri  who  took  up  arms  against  the 
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United  States  to  be  confiscated,  ‘and  their  slaves,  if  they  have 
any,  are  hereby  declared  freemen.’  This  was  the  first  emanci- 
pation proclamation.  Its  reception  by  the  Government  must 
be  found  hard  of  explanation  by  those  persons  who  hold  that 
the  war  was  from  the  outset  one  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
It  was,  in  reality,  a war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union, 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  one  of  its  unforeseen  conse- 
quences. There  is  no  room  for  the  slightest  doubt  or  dispute 
as  to  this  fact,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  even  in  the  limited 
space  which  is  at  our  command  for  the  treatment  of  this 
great  question.  When  General  Fremont’s  proclamation  reached 
President  Lincoln,  an  order  was  at  once  issued  revoking  it. 
The  President  wrote  to  a friend,  pointing  out  that  the  ‘ pro- 
clamation as  to  confiscation  of  property  and  the  liberation  of 
slaves  is  purely  political,  and  not  within  the  range  of  military 
law  or  necessity.’  Then  there  follows  a still  more  noteworthy 
passage : — 

‘ You  speak  of  it  as  being  the  only  means  of  saving  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  it  is  itself  the  surrender  of  the  Government. 
Can  it  be  pretended  that  it  is  any  longer  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — any  government  of  constitution  and  laws — wherein  a 
General  or  a President  may  make  permanent  rules  of  property  by 
proclamation?  I do  not  say  Congress  might  not,  with  propriety, 
pass  a law  on  the  point,  just  such  as  General  Fremont  proclaimed. 
I do  not  say  I might  not,  as  a member  of  Congress,  vote  for  it. 
What  I object  to  is  that  I,  as  President,  shall  expressly  or  impliedly 
seize  and  exercise  the  permanent  legislative  functions  of  the 
Government.’ 

This  is  very  curious  and  interesting,  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  subsequent  proclamation  issued  by  the  President  himself, 
abolishing  slavery.  But  the  war  had  to  pass  through  many 
stages  before  he  reached  that  decision.  He  did  not  take  it 
voluntarily  or  willingly.  It  was  forced  upon  him  as  a war 
measure.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inconsistent 
in  denying  the  right  of  any  one,  General  or  President,  to  set 
slaves  free  and  to  confiscate  property,  and  then  in  doing  those 
very  things  himself.  But  we  do  say  that  when  England  is  con- 
demned in  unmeasured  terms  for  obstinately  shutting  her  eyes, 
as  is  alleged,  to  the  main  ‘ purpose  and  object  ’ of  the  war — the 
freedom  of  the  slaves — it  ought  always  to  be  remembered  that 
this  was  not  the  object  of  the  war  at  all,  and  that  Americans 
themselves  never  pretended  that  it  was  until  they  found  that 
they  could  not  beat  the  South  without  adopting  the  policy  of 
Emancipation.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  perfectly  straightforward  in 
all  his  utterances  on  the  subject.  He  never  wandered  from 
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the  position  which  he  took  up  in  his  letter  to  Horace  Greeley 
written  in  1862.  ‘ If  I could  save  the  Union,’  he  wrote  at  that 
time,  ‘ without  freeing  any  slave,  I would  do  it ; and  if  I could 
save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I would  do  it ; and  if  I could 
save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I would  also 
do  that.  . . . What  1 do  about  slavery  and  the  coloured  race 
I do  because  it  helps  to  save  the  Union ; and  what  I forbear,  I 
forbear  because  I do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.’ 
But  he  also  added,  ‘ I shall  do  more  whenever  I shall  believe 
doing  more  will  help  the  cause.’  That  was  his  defence  of  his 
Emancipation  proclamation.  The  late  Mr.  Lowell,  and  many 
other  Americans  of  distinction  and  influence,  severely  censured 
England  because  it  had  always  condemned  slavery,  and  yet, 
when  a war  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  undertaken,  it 
sympathised  with  the  South.  But  the  English  people  could 
not  and  did  not  see  that  it  was  a war  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  in  that  respect  they  were  not  more  blind  than 
the  Americans  themselves.  Even  in  August  1864,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  party — 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond — wrote  a letter  to  the  President  in 
which  he  urged  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  of 
making  the  abolition  of  slavery  a condition  of  peace.  ‘ The 
tide  is  setting  strongly  against  us,’  wrote  Mr.  Raymond,  and 
he  accounted  for  it  thus  : — ‘ T wo  special  causes  are  assigned 
for  this  great  reaction  in  public  sentiment — the  want  of  military 
successes,  and  the  impression  in  some  minds,  the  fear  and 
suspicion  in  others,  that  we  are  not  to  have  peace  in  any  event 
under  this  Administration  until  slavery  is  abandoned.’  He 
therefore  entreated  the  President  ‘ to  make  distinct  proffers  of 
peace  to  Davis,  as  the  head  of  the  rebel  armies,  on  the  sole 
condition  of  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution — 
all  other  questions  to  be  settled  in  a convention  of  the  people 
of  all  the  States.’  The  President  actually  drew  up  a proposition 
to  this  effect,  and  proposed  to  send  Mr.  Raymond  with  it  to 
Jefferson  Davis,  but  considerations  arising  out  of  the  approaching 
Presidential  election  appear  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  project. 
The  whole  history  of  this  remarkable  incident  is  set  forth  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  ninth  volume  of  this  work,  and  it 
affords  a complete  answer  to  those  who  allege  that  England 
was  wilfully  blind  in  not  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  North 
entered  into  the  war  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  people  who  will  say  that  England  ought  to 
have  seen  it  before  the  close  of  1864.  But  President  Lincoln 
himself  did  not  see  it.  Horace  Greeley,  an  ardent  Abolitionist, 
did  not  see  it.  He  was  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  slavery, 
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but  not  without  giving  ample  compensation.  In  July  1864 
he  wanted  the  President  to  make  an  offer  to  the  South  of 
^400,000,000  for  the  slaves.  In  1861  he  had  already  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  South  could  not  be  conquered.  ‘ I do 
not,’  he  wrote  to  the  President,  ‘ consider  myself  at  present  a judge 
of  anything  but  the  public  sentiment.  That  seems  to  me  every- 
where gathering  and  deepening  against  a prosecution  of  the 
war.  . . . On  every  brow  sits  sullen,  scorching,  black  despair.’ 
Did  any  English  newspaper  of  the  time  draw  a darker  picture 
than  that  ? Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  and  many  similar  declara- 
tions of  opinion,  from  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  living 
Americans,  should  have  misled  public  opinion  in  England? 
It  is  true  enough  that  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  Jefferson 
Davis  had  ‘ made  a nation,’  and  that  the  success  of  the  Southern 
States  was  ‘ as  certain  as  any  event  yet  future  and  contingent 
could  be.’  He  also  said,  in  1863,  ‘We  do  not  believe  that 
the  restoration  of  the  American  Union  by  force  is  attainable,’ 
and  he  ‘ did  not  believe  a more  fatal  error  was  ever  committed 
than  when  men  of  high  intelligence  . . . came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  race  was  to  be 
sought,  although  they  could  only  travel  to  it  by  a sea  of 
blood.’  This  was  an  error  of  judgment,  no  doubt,  but  it  was 
shared  by  a very  large  proportion  of  the  public  men  at  the 
North,  by  tens  of  thousands  of  the  people,  and  by  a considerable 
section  of  the  Democratic  party. 

We  admit  fully  that  public  opinion  in  England  held  that 
the  South  was  entitled  to  compensation  for  its  slaves,  since 
slavery  had  grown  up  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  was 
not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  and  had  been  quite  as 
much  sanctioned  by  the  North  as  by  the  South.  But  these  were 
the  elementary  principles  of  American  politics,  no  more  and  no 
less.  Congress  passed  an  Act  in  April  1862,  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  with  compensation  to  owners. 
In  his  message  of  approval  of  this  Act,  President  Lincoln  was 
careful  to  write,  ‘ 1 am  gratified  that  the  two  principles  of 
compensation  and  colonization  are  both  recognized  and  practi- 
cally applied  in  the  Act.’  Before  he  issued  any  proclamation 
of  emancipation,  he  called  the  representatives  of  the  border 
States  together,  and  read  them  an  address  in  which  he  urged 
them  to  accept  compensation  for  their  slaves.  ‘How  much 
better,’  he  said,  ‘for  you  and  for  your  people  to  take  the  step 
which  at  once  shortens  the  war,  and  secures  substantial  com- 
pensation for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in  any  other 
event  ...  I do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once,  but  of  a 
decision  at  once  to  emancipate  gradually.’  The  offer  was  made 
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in  vain,  for  the  slaveholders  laughed  at  the  idea  that  their  States 
could  be  conquered.  Even  in  1865,  President  Lincoln  was  still 
in  favour  of  paying  the  South  for  their  slaves.  The  authors  of 
the  work  before  us  relate  that,  on  the  5th  of  February  in  that 
year,  he  called  the  Cabinet  together,  and  read  to  them  the  draft 
of  a message  and  proclamation,  empowering  the  President 
among  other  things  to  pay  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  Slave  States.  But  his  generosity  was  not  then  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  sentiment  at  the  North,  for  the  South  was 
hopelessly  at  its  mercy,  and  hard  terms  were  to  be  dealt  out  to 
it.  The  Cabinet  unanimously  disapproved  of  the  proposed 
proclamation,  and  it  was  never  issued.  In  the  first  draft  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  Emancipation  proclamation,  all  States  which 
were  not  in  rebellion  were  permitted  to  retain  their  slaves. 
Throughout  the  struggle,  he  maintained  that  emancipation  was 
purely  a war  measure,  and  that  whenever  adopted  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  compensation  and  a scheme  of  colonization. 
That  the  South  had  to  lose  its  slaves  without  compensation  was 
its  own  fault.  As  for  the  colonization  proposals,  no  attempt 
was  made  at  that  time  to  carry  them  out,  but  events  are  once 
more  forcing  them  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  negro  multiplies  with  alarming  rapidity, 
and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  induce  him  to 
work.  He  is  a disturbing  element  in  the  social  and  political 
life  of  the  country.  The  North  set  him  free,  but  it  will  puzzle 
the  North,  before  many  years  have  passed,  to  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  The  latest  proposition  which  we  have  seen  is  to 
pension  off  the  whole  race,  and,  insane  as  that  idea  must  appear, 
it  is  to  be  seriously  presented  to  Congress  at  its  next  Session, 
and  it  is  earnestly  advocated  by  the  negro  orator,  Mr.  Frederic 
Douglas,  as  a measure  of  simple  justice.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  American  people  can  be  persuaded  to  regard  it  in 
the  same  light. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  us,  in  these  pages,  to  trace  the  history  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  even  in  the  briefest  of  outlines.  Mr.  Nicolay 
and  Colonel  John  Hay  have  done  that  work  thoroughly, 
with  a strong  leaning  to  the  Northern  side,  but  in  the  main 
they  give  the  facts,  and  every  reader  will  be  free  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  from  them.  The  narrative  shows  at  almost 
every  stage  the  enormous  difficulties  which  confronted  President 
Lincoln.  They  might  well  have  daunted  the  stoutest  heart,  and 
yet  he  never  showed  the  least  sign  of  wavering.  Sometimes  he 
was  bitterly  assailed  by  his  own  party,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  made  the  subject 
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of  as  much  opposition  from  Senator  Sumner,  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  and  the  other  Radical  Republicans  as  was  directed 
against  his  successor.  President  Johnson.  In  the  very  quarters 
from  which  the  President  had  the  greatest  right  to  expect 
support,  he  often  found  nothing  but  coldness  or  open  hostility. 
The  politicians  assailed  him,  the  newspapers  sneered  at  him. 
In  spite  of  all  discouragements  he  held  on  his  way,  if  not  with 
cheerfulness,  at  any  rate  with  indomitable  courage  and  un- 
faltering resolution.  He  was  held  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
generals  in  the  field,  and  for  all  the  discontent  and  impatience 
which  periodically  broke  out  at  home.  He  was  blamed  for 
everything  that  went  wrong,  and  very  seldom  received  any 
credit  for  anything  that  went  right.  He  bravely  held  himself 
erect  under  a load  which  would  have  crushed  all  but  the  loftiest 
and  noblest  spirits.  He  never  complained.  His  Bible  was 
constantly  by  his  side.  To  that  he  went  for  hope  and  con- 
solation. At  last  came  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  when 
despondency  had  begun  to  affect  even  the  most  sanguine.  Then 
ensued  the  final  attack  upon  Richmond,  to  which  we  feel  bound 
to  devote  a few  observations. 

General  Grant  had,  almost  from  the  first,  gained  the  complete 
confidence  of  President  Lincoln,  not  only  by  his  management  of 
the  forces  under  his  command,  but  by  the  quiet,  resolute  manner 
in  which  he  had  carried  on  all  his  operations.  Most  of  the 
other  generals  with  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  was  called  upon  to  deal 
were  always  harassing  him  with  demands  which  he  could  not 
possibly  comply  with,  or  overwhelming  him  with  complaints 
which  were  sometimes  unreasonable,  and  often  absurd.  General 
McClellan,  the  ‘Young  Napoleon,’  had  been  a great  torment  to 
him  in  these  respects.  Grant  took  everything  as  he  found  it, 
and  made  the  best  of  the  means  at  his  disposal.  No  doubt 
those  means  were  very  great,  but  McClellan’s  had  also  been 
great,  and  he  could  do  nothing  with  them.  In  the  early  part  of 
1864,  Grant  clearly  perceived  that  the  cry,  then  so  popular,  of 
‘ on  to  Richmond  ’ was  a delusion  and  a snare,  unless  Lee’s 
army  could  be  broken.  Richmond  might,  indeed,  be  taken,  but 
Lee  and  his  army  would  be  set  free  to  move  further  down  South, 
and  it  was  very  possible  that  the  war  would  then  drag  on  for 
years.  Grant  therefore  resolved  to  ‘ bring  the  two  armies  into 
collision  at  once,  on  a field  at  some  distance  from  Richmond, 
where  troops  might  be  moved  in  large  numbers  by  either  flank, 
and  where  there  might  be  at  least  a chance  of  success  in 
destroying  or  greatly  diminishing  the  military  power  of  the 
Confederacy.’  The  authors  of  this  work  state  that  the  strength 
of  the  two  armies  at  this  time  was  not  so  unequal  as  is  generally 
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supposed.  Under  Grant  there  were  122,146  men,  and  under 
Lee  61,953.  But  we  believe  that  the  Southern  estimate  has 
always  fallen  very  far  short  of  the  latter  figure,  and  in  any  case 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Grant’s  forces  were  in  all  respects  far 
better  equipped  for  war  than  the  jaded  troops  who  still  followed 
the  Confederate  flag  under  General  Lee.  On  the  4th  of  May, 
1864,  Grant  made  his  movement  towards  that  ill-omened  region 
of  country  which  was  known  as  the  Wilderness.  The  name  of 
the  place,  and  the  terrible  associations  connected  with  it,  are 
never  likely  to  be  forgotten  either  in  the  North  or  in  the  South. 
Mr.  Nicolay  and  Colonel  Hay  tell  us  in  a few  words  what  the 
scene  of  action  was  like  : — 

‘ The  primeval  forest  had  been  cut  away  in  former  years  to  serve 
the  needs  of  mines  and  furnaces  in  the  neighbourhood;  those  in- 
dustries had  declined  and  perished ; and  now  the  whole  region,  left 
to  itself,  had  been  covered  with  a wild  and  shaggy  growth  of  scrub 
oak,  dwarf  pines,  and  hazel  thicket  woven  together  % trailing  vines 
and  briers.  Into  this  dense  jungle  the  troops  of  Warren  plunged, 
and  were  instantly  lost  to  sight  of  their  commanders  and  of  each 
other.’ 

Day  after  day  of  fierce  fighting  took  place  on  this  ground, 
with  the  result  that  Grant  was  compelled  to  try  another  road  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  After  six  days  of  bloodshed,  he  could 
not  refuse  to  see  the  fact  that  no  substantial  advantage  had  been 
gained.  His  only  consolation  was  that,  although  his  own  losses 
had  been  great,  those  of  the  enemy  were  greater  still.  And  this 
was  undoubtedly  a good  deal  in  his  favour,  for  the  South  was 
now  fighting  with  its  last  levies.  There  were  no  more  armies 
to  be  raised,  while  the  Northern  forces  could  be  renewed  at  all 
times.  In  one  attempt  to  carry  the  position  in  which  Lee  had 
entrenched  himself.  Grant  lost  6,000  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  Confederates  lost  at  least  as  many.  A second  attack  cost 
Grant  2,000  more,  and  inflicted  little  damage  upon  Lee.  In  the 
Wilderness  and  at  Spotsylvania,  the  Northern  forces  in  less  than 
a fortnight  had  been  reduced  by  no  less  than  one-third  of  their 
strength — that  is  to  say,  37,335  men  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.  In  the  light  of  the  subsequent  triumph.  Grant  has 
never  been  blamed  for  this  horrible  carnage  ; but  nothing  short 
of  complete  victory  could  have  saved  him,  for  he  was  not  able 
to  ‘ fight  it  out  on  that  line,’  as  he  had  declared  his  intention  of 
doing ; and  when  he  changed  his  plans,  he  seemed  for  a time  to 
be  leading  his  troops  into  a new  series  of  disasters.  He  tried  to 
drive  the  Confederates  out  of  a strong  position  at  Cold  Harbour, 
and  failed,  after  the  sacrifice  of  between  5,000  and  6,000  men. 
It  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Grant  that  he  fully  admitted 
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his  failure,  and  acknowledged  that  it  was  ‘without  com- 
pensation.’ During  the  battle,  General  Lee  sent  a messenger  to 
General  A.  P.  Hill  to  enquire  the  result  of  the  assault  on  his 
part  of  the  line.  ‘ Hill,’  sajs  a Southern  account,  ‘ took  the 
officer  with  him  in  front  of  his  works,  and  pointing  to  the  dead 
bodies,  which  were  literally  lying  upon  each  other,  said,  “ Tell 
General  Lee  it  is  the  same  all  along  my  front.”  ’ The  authors 
of  this  history  state  that  ‘ the  men  destroyed  were  of  the  flower 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  inured  to  the  service  by  years  of 
march  and  battle.’  In  his  Memoirs,  written  when  he  knew  he 
was  dying.  General  Grant  remarked : ‘ I have  always  regretted 
that  the  last  assault  at  Cold  Harbour  was  ever  made.  . . . No 
advantage  whatever  was  gained  to  compensate  for  the  heavy 
loss  we  sustained.  Indeed,  the  advantages,  other  than  those  of 
relative  losses,  were  on  the  Confederate  side.’  After  this,  he 
completely  reversed  his  plan  of  campaign,  and  determined  to 
attack  Richmond  and  its  communications  from  the  South 
instead  of  the  North. 

Some  months  were  still  to  elapse  before  the  new  movement 
could  succeed,  and  in  the  interval  a strange  and  memorable 
effort  was  made  to  bring  about  peace  without  further  bloodshed. 
This  occurred  in  January  1865.  At  that  time  flour  was  selling 
at  a thousand  dollars  a barrel  in  Richmond,  and  it  required 
sixty  dollars  of  Confederate  money  to  purchase  a dollar  in  gold. 
A suit  of  clothes  cost  from  JIOOO  to  J1500.  General  Lee  had 
sent  word  from  his  head-quarters  that  he  had  not  two  days’ 
rations  for  his  army.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  was  theoretically  in  favour  of  coming 
to  terms  with  the  North,  but  he  was  probably  hampered  by 
Jefferson  Davis,  or  he  lacked  courage  to  take  the  only  road  that 
had  peace  at  the  end  of  it.  General  Lee  was  most  earnestly 
desirous  of  putting  a stop  to  the  unequal  conflict.  President 
Lincoln  was  prepared  to  do  all  that  was  safe  and  prudent  to 
bring  about  the  same  result.  After  some  approaches  had  been 
made  to  him,  he  authorized  Mr.  Seward  to  treat  with  certain 
Southern  Commissioners  on  the  basis  of  the  disbandment  of  all 
forces  hostile  to  the  Government,  the  restoration  of  the  national 
authority  throughout  the  States,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  as  regards  slavery.  The  negociations  were  begun, 
and  had  advanced  some  little  way,  when  General  Grant  sent  a 
message  to  Washington  expressing  a wish  that  the  President 
himself  would  take  part  in  the  Conference.  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
reply  by  telegraph  was,  ‘ Say  to  the  gentlemen  that  I will  meet 
them  personally  at  Fortress  Monroe  as  soon  as  I can  get  there.’ 
How  was  it,  then,  that  this  last  attempt  to  make  peace  failed  ? 
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We  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  obstinacy  and  madness  of  the 
Southern  political  leaders.  Jefferson  Davis  never  could  take  a 
large  view  of  any  question.  His  blundering  was  the  cause  of 
the  starvation  of  Lee’s  troops,  and  his  want  of  foresight  was  the 
cause  of  the  break-down  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  Southern  Commissioners  had  nothing 
better  to  propose  than  an  attack  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
North  and  the  South  on  Mexico,  which  at  that  time  ws^s  under 
the  rule  of  the  ill-fated  Maximilian.  On  the  great  issue  before 
the  nation,  there  was  to  be  an  armistice.  It  was  obvious  that 
President  Lincoln  could  not  listen  to  a scheme  so  wild  and  so 
dishonest.  He  told  the  Southern  Commissioners  ‘ that  he  could 
not  entertain  a proposition  for  an  armistice  on  any  terms,  while 
the  great  and  vital  question  of  reunion  was  undisposed  of.  That 
was  the  first  question  to  be  settled.  He  could  enter  into  no 
treaty,  convention,  or  stipulation,  or  agreement,  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  jointly  or  separately,  upon  that  or  any  other 
subject,  but  upon  the  basis  first  settled,  that  the  Union  was  to  be 
restored.’  How  could  any  other  answer  have  been  expected 
from  the  representative  of  the  Northern  people?  Mr.  Lincoln 
intimated  at  the  same  time  that,  if  the  Commissioners  could  arrive 
at  an  agreement,  ‘ his  own  opinion  was  that  when  the  resistance 
ceased  and  the  National  authority  was  recognized,  the  States 
would  be  immediately  restored  to  their  practical  relations  to 
the  Union.’  That  would  have  saved  the  South  from  the  fearful 
disasters  which  afterwards  fell  upon  it  during  the  ‘ reconstruc- 
tion’ period,  from  the  wholesale  confiscation  that  went  on 
during  that  time,  from  negro  rule  in  South  Carolina,  and  from 
total  loss  of  their  property.  It  seems  utterly  incredible  now 
that  the  Southern  representatives  could  have  been  so  infatuated 
as  to  throw  away  the  magnificent  opportunity  which,  even  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  was  placed  within  their  reach.  President 
Lincoln  told  them  that  the  confiscation  and  other  penal  acts 
which  had  been  passed  by  Congress  were  in  his  hands  for 
enforcement,  and  ‘ he  would  exercise  the  power  of  the  Executive 
with  the  utmost  liberality.’  ‘ As  to  all  questions  involving 
rights  of  property,  the  Courts  could  determine  them,  and 
Congress  would  no  doubt  be  liberal  in  making  restitution  of 
confiscated  property,  or  by  indemnity,  after  the  passions  that 
had  been  excited  by  the  war  had  been  composed.’  These 
passages  are  taken  from  the  report  made  by  one  of  the  Southern 
Commissioners,  and  therefore  it  is  not  likely  that  they  give  too 
favourable  a version  of  President  Lincoln’s  propositions.  More- 
over, on  the  question  of  slavery,  he  said  that  ‘ he  would  be 
willing  to  be  taxed  to  remunerate  the  Southern  people  for  their 
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slaves,’  and  that  ‘ he  believed  the  people  of  the  North  were  as 
responsible  for  slavery  as  the  people  of  the  South.  If  the  war 
should  then  cease  with  the  voluntary  abolition  of  slavery  by  the 
States,  he  should  be  in  favour,  individually,  of  the  Government 
paying  a fair  indemnity  for  the  loss  to  the  owners.’  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  Congress  would  have  agreed  to  all 
these  conditions,  but  Mr.  Lincoln’s  influence  with  the  people 
was  at  that  time  paramount,  and  the  South  would  have  risked 
nothing  by  placing  itself  in  his  hands.  It  was  ruined  already. 
But  the  Commissioners  haggled  over  the  very  proper  demand 
that  arms  must  be  laid  down  before  anything  else  could  be  dis- 
cussed. One  of  them,  Mr.  Hunter,  urged  upon  the  President  the 
consideration  that  negociations  with  persons  in  arms  had  often 
been  carried  on  with  the  acknowledged  public  authority,  and  he 
gave  the  instance  of  Charles  I.  and  his  subjects.  ‘ I do  not 
profess  to  be  posted  in  history,’  replied  Mr.  Lincoln.  ‘ On  all 
such  matters  I will  turn  you  over  to  Seward.  All  I distinctly 
recollect  about  the  case  of  Charles  I.  is  that  he  lost  his  head.’ 
After  that,  Charles  disappeared  from  the  negociations. 

Had  the  case  of  the  South  been  in  the  hands  of  men  of  good 
judgment,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  return 
to  Washington  without  carrying  with  him  the  assent  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  the  terms  which  he  had  thus  outlined.  There  was 
not  the  faintest  hope  of  success  for  the  Southern  arms.  By  sea 
and  land  the  unfortunate  people  were  hemmed  in,  and  their  own 
resources  were  utterly  exhausted.  Their  brave  soldiers  were  in 
rags,  everything  that  could  be  melted  down  for  ammunition  had 
been  taken  for  that  purpose,  food  was  scarce,  no  help  could 
possibly  reach  them  from  without.  In  many  parts  of  the  South 
the  newspapers  were  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  scraps  of 
wall-paper,  a few  inches  in  length.  What  did  President 
Lincoln  ask  ? That  the  authority  of  the  National  Government 
should  be  once  more  recognized,  and  that  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  abolishing  slavery  should  be  ratified  ‘ so  as  to  take 
effect,  say  in  five  years.’  During  that  period,  the  South  would 
have  had  ample  time  to  prepare  itself  for  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves  and  for  the  new  system  of  labour.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  would  have  received  money  compensation  for  the  slaves. 
Looking  at  the  matter  dispassionately,  after  the  lapse  of  over 
five-and-twenty  years,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  Southern 
representatives  could  turn  a deaf  ear  to  these  offers,  and  go  back 
to  Richmond,  sentencing  their  soldiers  to  perish  miserably  in 
continuing  a struggle  which  could  only  have  one  termination. 
But  so  it  was.  The  President  of  the  Confederacy,  as  we  have 
said,  was  a man  utterly  destitute  of  any  foresight.  The  Vice- 
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President,  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  principally  con- 
ducted the  negociations  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  a flighty-headed 
theorist,  incapable  at  a critical  moment  of  exercising  any  plain 
common-sense.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  believed,  even 
after  the  surrender  of  Lee,  that  the  Confederacy  would  still 
triumph.  He  kept  insisting  on  the  Mexican  expedition  as  an 
alternative  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  proposals.  Jefferson  Davis  sent 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Confederate  Congress, 
with  a message  setting  forth  that  ‘ the  enemy  refused  any  terms 
e'xcept  those  the  conqueror  may  grant.’  He  is  reported  to  have 
addressed  a public  meeting  in  the  true  old  fire-eater  strain. 
Rather  than  yield,  he  would,  ‘ if  it  were  possible,  sacrifice  a 
thousand  lives.’  He  sacrificed  a good  many  thousands,  but 
among  them  he  took  care  that  his  own  should  not  be  included. 
He  told  the  people  that  they  would  ‘ compel  the  Yankees,  in 
Jess  than  twelve  months,  to  petition  for  peace  on  our  own 
terms.’  This  wild  and  insensate  course  completed  the  wreck 
of  the  Confederacy. 

Nothing  remained  but  for  Grant  to  continue  his  advance  upon 
Richmond.  The  few  able-bodied  men  who  were  not  already  in 
the  Southern  army  were  swept  up  out  of  the  streets,  or  forcibly 
taken  from  their  homes.  Certificates  of  exemption  were  no 
longer  of  any  avail.  One  day  two  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  pounced  down  upon,  and  hurried  off  to  the  depot  in  spite 
of  their  protestations.  A Confederate  writer,  quoted  in  these 
volumes,  states  that  ‘ the  medical  boards  were  ordered  to  exempt 
no  one  who  seemed  capable  of  bearing  arms  for  ten  days,’  and 
he  mentions  an  instance  where  a man  died  of  consumption  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  his  service.  All  this  was  going  on  under 
Jefferson  Davis’s  very  eyes  at  the  moment  he  was  treating  Pre- 
sident Lincoln’s  magnanimous  proposals  with  scorn,  and  vapour- 
ing about  the  South  bringing  the  ‘Yankees’  to  their  knees  to 
sue  for  peace.  The  people  generally  trusted  in  Davis,  and 
they  did  not  know,  as  he  did,  the  true  state  of  their  cause.  Poor 
General  Lee  knew  all  about  it,  bu-t  he  was  powerless.  He 
could  only  go  on  fighting.  In  February  1865  he  reported  that 
his  men  had  been  without  meat  three  days.  ‘ You  must  not  be 
surprised,’  he  added,  ‘ if  calamity  befalls  us.’  Meanwhile,  what 
was  the  position  of  the  Northern  forces  ? The  authors  of  this 
work  have  described  it  with  equal  accuracy  and  brevity : ‘The 
armies  of  the  Union  were  closing  in  from  every  point  of  the 
compass.  Grant  was  every  day  pushing  his  formidable  left 
wing  nearer  the  only  roads  by  which  Lee  could  escape  ; Thomas 
was  threatening  the  Confederate  communications  from  Ten- 
nessee ; Sheridan  was  moving  for  the  last  time  up  the  valley 
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of  the  Shenandoah  to  abolish  Early ; while  from  the  South  the 
redoubtable  columns  of  Sherman — the  men  who  had  taken 
Vicksburg,  who  had  scaled  the  heights  of  Chattanooga,  and, 
having  marched  through  Georgia,  had  left  Savannah  loyal  and 
Charleston  evacuated — were  moving  northward  with  the  steady 
pace  and  irresistible  progress  of  a tragic  fate.’  The  entire 
situation  was  open  before  the  eyes  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  And  yet  they  professed  to 
believe  in  their  power  to  turn  back  the  mighty  hosts  that  were 
advancing  against  them,  with  a few  thousands  of  half-starved, 
half-naked,  worn-out  men  ! General  Lee  was  under  no  delusion. 
He  was  bound  to  do  his  duty  as  a soldier,  but  he  was  not  willing 
to  see  his  brave  followers  massacred  without  making  one  more 
effort  to  save  them.  A conversation  was  reported  to  him  by  one 
of  his  staff  to  the  effect  that  General  Grant  had  said  he  would 
not  decline  an  interview  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  ‘ a satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  present  unhappy  difficulties  by  means 
of  a military  convention,  providing  Lee  had  authority  to  act.’ 
Lee  forthwith  endeavoured  to  seize  this  opportunity.  But  the 
golden  moment  had  passed.  Grant  telegraphed  to  Washington 
for  instructions,  and  was  ordered  to  have  no  conference  with 
Lee  except  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  capitulation  of  his 
army.  At  this  time,  Lee  had  about  57,000  men  under  his 
command,  all  told.  He  had  to  face  very  nearly  125,000.  The 
last  death  grapple  took  place  on  the  first  and  second  days  of 
April.  The  Confederates  fought  with  desperate  valour,  but 
they  were  like  waves  breaking  against  the  rocks.  They  laid 
down  their  lives  in  vain.  Lee  could  only  withdraw  the  remnant 
of  his  forces  to  Amelia  Court  House,  where  at  least  he  hoped  to 
find  food.  He  had  carefully  ordered  supplies  to  be  sent  there. 
What  happened  ? ‘ When  his  half-starved  troops  arrived  there 

on  the  4th  of  April,  they  found  that  no  food  had  been  sent  to 
meet  them,  and  nearly  twenty-four  hours  were  lost  in  collecting 
subsistence  for  men  and  horses.’  In  General  Lee’s  own  words, 
the  delay  was  fatal,  and  could  not  be  retrieved.  The  pursuers 
were  upon  him  in  overpowering  numbers.  On  the  6th  of  April 
a series  of  fearful  engagements  took  place.  On  that  one  day 
8,000  Confederates  were  killed  or  wounded.  Night  came,  and 
Lee  still  endeavoured  to  secure  his  retreat.  But  armed  men 
seemed  to  spring  up  out  of  the  ground  whichever  way  he  turned. 
Grant  had  sent  a letter  to  Lee  inviting  him  to  surrender,  ‘ to 
prevent  any  further  effusion  of  blood.’  Lee  now  responded  to 
it.  The  two  chiefs  met  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  and  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  surrendered.  When  the  paper 
was  signed,  Lee  told  Grant  ‘ that  his  army  was  in  a starving 
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condition,’  and  asked  for  a supply  of  food  and  forage.  Grant 
at  once  consented,  and  throughout  the  interview  he  acted  in  the 
most  generous  and  high-minded  manner  towards  his  foe,  allowing 
all  officers  to  retain  their  side-arms,  and  granting  an  amnesty 
to  every  man  in  the  army.  He  would  not  allow  a National 
salute  to  be  fired  in  honour  of  the  victory,  refused  to  enter 
Richmond,  and  would  not  go  out  to  see  the  Southerners  march 
away  to  their  homes.  He  gave  the  troops  opposed  to  him  the 
first  good  meal  they  had  eaten  for  months.  We  well  remember 
an  officer  of  Lee’s  telling  us,  at  Petersburg,  a few  weeks  later, 
that  his  men  had  set  traps  round  the  breastworks  and  entrench- 
ments in  the  hope  of  catching  field-mice  or  rats,  and  had  set 
snares  for  dogs,  but  ‘ the  trouble  was  that  the  dogs  seemed  to 
find  them  out,  and  to  keep  away  from  the  camp  for  miles 
around.’ 

The  South  had  now  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of  sorrow,  but  one 
crowning  disaster  was  in  store  for  it.  It  was  not  so  regarded  at  the 
time  it  occurred,  but  subsequent  events  too  clearly  proved  that 
no  heavier  blow  could  have  been  inflicted.  We  refer  to  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  He  was  the  only  man  who 
could  have  effectually  interposed  between  the  South  and  the 
fanatical  party  at  the  North  who  were  eager  to  grind  it  utterly 
into  the  dust.  This  party  were  intent  upon  the  confiscation  of 
every  house  and  every  field,  and  upon  driving  the  white  inhabi- 
tants into  exile,  and  their  leaders  into  jail.  They  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  a good  deal  towards  this,  but  only  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  That  great  and  wise  man,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
highest  statesmanship,  had  always  been  anxious  to  maintain  the 
position  that  the  Southern  States  had  never  actually  been  out  of 
the  LInion,  and  that  as  soon  as  hostilities  ceased  they  were 
entitled  to  resume  their  places  in  Congress  and  in  the  family  of 
States,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  After  Lee’s  surrender, 
his  immediate  aim  was  to  get  the  Southern  States  back  into  the 
Union  before  Congress  met.  He  wanted  to  shield  them  from 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Sumner-Stevens’  party.  We  believe 
that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  succeeded.  But  the  fatal 
bullet  of  Wilkes  Booth  handed  the  South  over  to  its  bitterest 
enemies,  and  the  result  was  that  for  years  the  insurgent  States 
were  deprived  of  their  political  rights,  and  were  either  placed 
under  negro  rule,  or  under  military  commanders.  It  is  true  that 
the  Secessionists  were  not  executed,  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  take  any  part  in  the  public  life  of  their  country,  and  most  of 
them  were  very  soon  deprived,  by  one  means  or  other,  of  any- 
thing which  they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  bring  out  of  the 
war.  The  controversy  about  the  terms  on  which  the  South 
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should  be  restored  to  the  Union  began  long  before  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  it  brought  Mr.  Lincoln  into  sharp  conflict  with 
many  important  members  of  his  own  political  party.  In  1864, 
a Bill  was  passed  by  Congress  giving  Congress  alone  the  right 
to  revive  State  governments  in  the  rebel  districts,  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
declined  to  sign  it.  His  reason  was  thus  stated  : — ‘ This  Bill 
and  the  position  of  these  gentlemen — its  authors  and  supporters 
— seem  to  me,  in  asserting  that  the  insurrectionary  States  are  no 
longer  in  the  Union,  to  make  the  fatal  admission  that  States, 
whenever  they  please,  may  of  their  own  motion  dissolve  their 
connexion  with  the  Union.  Now  we  cannot  survive  that 
admission,  I am  convinced.  If  that  be  true,  I am  not  President ; 
these  gentlemen  are  not  Congress.’  He  resolutely  stood  by  his 
original  contention — that  the  rebellious  States  had  never  been 
out  of  the  Union.  Louisiana  had  intimated  her  wish  to  return 
to  the  Union  before  the  close  of  1864,  and  had  elected  her 
Senators  to  Congress.  The  President  gave  the  State  every 
encouragement,  but  a small  minority  of  the  Senate  managed  to 
keep  her  out.  This  could  not  be  prevented,  for  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  power  of  admitting  or  excluding  members  of  Con- 
gress is  expressly  reserved  to  each  branch  of  that  body.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Lincoln  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  the  people 
in  general  were  anxious  to  see  all  traces  of  the  war  swept  away 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  Louisiana  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
restored  to  her  proper  position  if  the  President  had  lived  a few 
weeks  longer.  That,  of  course,  would  have  established  the 
precedent  and  example  for  all  the  other  States,  and  infinite 
misery  and  suffering  would  have  been  spared  the  South. 
Mr.  Sumner  and  those  who  acted  with  him  had  already  taken 
up  an  attitude  of  antagonism  towards  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  the 
President  had  in  his  favour  all  the  prestige  of  having  carried  the 
war  to  a successful  issue,  and  his  immense  popularity  would 
have  been  a force  too  great  for  the  Sumner  party  to  resist. 
In  opposing  Andrew  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  every 
advantage  on  their  side.  It  was  easy  to  describe  him  as  a 
traitor,  and  to  breed  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  him.  That  line  of  attack,  which  proved  so  injurious  to 
Andrew  Johnson,  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  in  dealing 
with  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  strong  enough  to 
vindicate  the  Presidential  authority.  Very  little  was  known 
about  him  in  the  North,  and  he  was  regarded  in  many  quarters 
with  profound  distrust.  A more  thoroughly  honest  and  well- 
meaning  man  never  occupied  the  Presidential  office,  and  all 
that  he  did  in  regard  to  reconstruction  was  based  entirely  on 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  policy.  But  he  was  assailed  day  after  day  with 
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the  coarsest  vituperation,  the  Republican  party  began  to  desert 
him,  and  each  attempt  he  made  to  secure  the  terms  for  the 
Southern  States  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  determined  to  have,  only 
gave  new  force  to  the  cry  that  he  was  seeking  to  betray  the 
North,  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  fruits  of  its  victories.  So  far 
from  being  able  to  help  the  South,  he  merely  did  it  harm,  and 
further  embittered  the  Republican  party  towards  it.  He  was 
impeached,  and,  although  the  impeachment  failed,  he  never 
recovered  in  any  degree  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Nobody 
could  have  carried  out  Mr.  Lincoln’s  policy  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself. 

In  the  very  last  Cabinet  meeting  which  Mr.  Lincoln  attended, 
the  question  of  reconstruction  came  up  for  consideration. 
Mr.  Nicolay  and  Colonel  Hay  tell  us  what  took  place  at  that 
meeting.  The  President  spoke  at  some  length,  and  said  he 
thought  it  was  providential  that  the  ‘ matter  should  have  arisen 
at  a time  when  it  could  be  considered,  so  far  as  the  Executive 
was  concerned,  without  interference  by  Congress.  If  they  were 
wise  and  discreet,  they  should  reanimate  the  States,  and  get 
their  governments  in  successful  operation,  with  order  prevailing 
and  the  Union  re-established,  before  Congress  came  together  in 
December.’  It  was  then  only  April,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
time  for  the  work.  ‘ He  was  particularly  anxious,’  he  said,  ‘ to 
avoid  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  any  vindictiveness  of  punish- 
ment.’ He  gave  plain  notice  that  morning  that  he  would  have 
none  of  it.  ‘ No  one  need  expect  he  would  take  any  part  in 
hanging  or  killing  these  men,  even  the  worst  of  them.  Frighten 
them  out  of  their  country,  open  the  gates,  let  down  the  bars, 
scare  them  off,’  said  he,  throwing  up  his  hands  as  if  scaring 
sheep.  ‘ Enough  lives  have  been  sacrificed  ; we  must  extinguish 
our  resentments  if  we  expect  harmony  and  union.’  He  depre- 
cated the  disposition  he  had  seen  in  some  quarters  to  hector  and 
dictate  to  the  people  of  the  South,  who  were  trying  to  right 
themselves.  ‘ Congress,’  he  admitted,  ‘ had  the  undoubted  right 
to  receive  or  reject  members ; the  Executive  had  no  control  in 
this  ; but  the  Executive  could  do  very  much  to  restore  order  in 
the  States,  and  their  practical  relations  with  the  Government, 
before  Congress  came  together.’  In  fact,  it  was  quite  within 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  power  to  place  the  States  in  such  a position  as 
that  Congress  could  not  have  kept  them  out  of  the  Union.  He 
would  most  surely  have  done  it,  for  he  was  not  a man  to  be 
turned  aside  from  his  purpose  by  any  threat  of  opposition,  even 
from  Senator  Sumner.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  only 
just  been  re-elected  to  his  office,  and  he  had  four  years  before 
him  in  which  to  work.  Had  he  lived  those  four  years,  the 
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whole  history  of  reconstruction  would  have  been  changed,  and 
many  grievous  scandals  would  have  been  avoided.  The  ignoble 
episode  of  the  imprisonment  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  Fortress 
Monroe,  with  a trial  hanging  over  his  head  which  the  Sumnerites 
never  had  the  courage  to  bring  into  Court,  the  wholesale  spolia- 
tion of  the  Cotton  States  by  thieves  and  ‘ carpet-baggers,’  and 
the  destruction  of  property  which  inflicted  a heavy  loss  upon  the 
entire  nation,  would  have  been  prevented.  And  all  was  thrown 
into  chaos  by  the  hand  of  a Southern  sympathiser,  who  had 
persuaded  himself  that  in  assassinating  President  Lincoln  he 
was  rendering  the  greatest  of  services  to  the  South.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  history  to  be  compared  with  it. 

The  day  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  met  his  Cabinet  for  the  last 
time,  and  made  the  remarks  to  which  we  have  j ust  referred, 
was  the  14th  of  April,  1865 — Good  Friday.  In  following  the 
events  of  this  memorable  day,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Good 
Friday  is  not  observed  with  any  religious  ceremonies  in  the 
United  States,  except  by  the  members  of  one  particular  Church, 
in  which  is  by  no  means  included  the  largest  section  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  just  welcomed  his  son  back  from  the 
field,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  avoid  the  throng  of  visitors 
who  usually  hang  about  the  Presidential  residence.  They  walk 
in,  whatever  may  be  their  business,  or  whether  they  have  any 
business  or  have  merely  come  to  pass  away  the  time  ; they  assert 
their  right  to  see  the  President,  and  with  a little  perseverance 
they  generally  succeed  in  their  object.  Lunatics,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  are  not  at  all  rare  among  these  visitors.  The 
authors  of  this  history  relate  the  following  anecdote,  which  we 
could  easily  supplement  with  others  : — 

‘ All  Presidents  receive  visits  from  persons  more  or  less  demented. 
Mr.  Hayes,  when  about  to  retire  one  day  from  his  working  room, 
asked  his  messenger  if  there  was  any  one  waiting  to  see  him.  “ Only 
two,  and  one  of  them  is  crazy.”  “ Send  in  the  sane  one,”  said  the 
President.  A grave-looking  man  was  introduced,  who  announced 
himself  as  the  emperor  of  the  world.  The  President  rang  the  bell, 
and  told  the  messenger,  if  that  was  his  idea  of  sanity,  to  send  in  the 
maniac.’ 

We  have  seen  a hack-driver  get  off  his  box,  and  walk  into 
the  White  House  with  his  fare,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  to  shake  hands  with  the  President.  This  is 
all  very  free  and  pleasant,  but  it  involves  a good  deal  of  waste 
of  time  and  energy  in  the  case  of  so  hard-working  an  official  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  President  Grant  had  a 
way  of  getting  rid  of  busybodies  which,  after  a few  weeks, 
spared  him  much  inconvenience.  He  never  said  a word  to 
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them  ; and  as  it  is  difficult  to  go  on  talking  to  a man  whose  face 
is  like  a block  of  wood,  and  who  does  not  open  his  mouth,  the 
gossip-mongers  soon  gave  him  up  as  hopeless,  and  left  him  in 
peace.  But  it  would  not  be  safe  for  any  President  to  refuse 
himself  to  a member  of  Congress,  and  all  office-seekers  or  office- 
holders believe  that  they  have  a constitutional  right  to  make 
themselves  free  of  the  White  House  at  any  hour.  On  this 
particular  day,  however,  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  no  one  but  a few 
friends,  among  them  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Colfax.  The  Speaker  was  desirous  of  finding  out 
whether  the  President  intended  to  call  an  extra  Session  of  Con- 
gress during  the  summer.  That,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  very 
thing  the  President  was  anxious  not  to  do.  After  this  inter- 
view, he  went  out  for  a drive  with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  ‘ He  talked 
much,’  his  secretaries  tell  us,  ‘ of  the  past  and  the  future  ; after 
four  years  of  trouble  and  tumult,  he  looked  forward  to  four 
years  of  comparative  quiet  and  normal  work  ; after  that  he 
expected  to  go  back  to  Illinois  and  practise  law  again.’  He 
would  not  have  found  his  lot  in  ‘ quiet  and  normal  work  ’ had 
his  life  been  spared ; as  events  were  ordered,  he  was  destined 
never  to  see  the  dawn  of  another  day. 

Amid  the  passions  and  animosities  stirred  up  by  the  war,  it 
was  inevitable  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have  made  many 
enemies.  He  often  received  threatening  letters,  but  a man 
exposed  to  these  annoyances  gets  used  to  them  after  a time,  and 
learns  to  pay  no  attention  to  them.  So  it  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln. 
He  took  the  sensible  and  manly  view  of  this  as  he  did  of  every 
other  subject  brought  before  him.  ‘ He  would  sum  the  matter 
up,’  his  secretaries  tell  us,  ‘ by  saying  that  both  friends  and 
strangers  must  have  daily  access  to  him  in  all  manner  of  ways  and 
places  ; his  life  was  therefore  in  reach  of  any  one,  sane  or  mad, 
who  was  ready  to  murder  and  be  hanged  for  it ; that  he  could 
not  possibly  guard  against  all  danger  unless  he  were  to  shut 
himself  up  in  an  iron  box,  in  which  condition  he  could  scarcely 
perform  the  duties  of  a President ; by  the  hand  of  a murderer 
he  could  die  only  once  ; to  go  continually  in  fear  would  be  to 
die  over  and  over.’  Consequently,  he  generally  went  about 
unattended,  and  always  unarmed.  During  the  war,  there  were 
known  to  be  plots  for  his  assassination.  But  when  the  war  was 
over,  no  one  seems  to  have  had  a suspicion  of  danger.  It  was 
at  that  very  moment  that  a conspiracy  to  murder  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Seward,  and  the  Vice-President  Andrew  Johnson,  was  set 
on  foot.  The  leader  in  it  was  a third-rate  actor,  Wilkes  Booth, 
brother  of  the  eminent  tragedian  who  was  so  "great  a favourite 
with  the  American  public.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  April, 
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President  Lincoln  had  promised  to  go  to  Ford’s  Theatre  in 
Washington,  and  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  were  to  have  been  of 
the  party.  General  Grant  found  that  he  could  not  keep  the 
appointment,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  took  with  them  instead 
Miss  Harris  and  Major  Rathbone,  the  daughter  and  the  step- 
son of  Senator  Harris.  This  was  the  party  of  four  which 
entered  the  box  at  Ford’s  Theatre  while  the  play  was  going  on. 
The  house  rose  and  cheered  them,  the  President  bowed,  and  the 
performance  was  resumed. 

Booth  had  laid  all  his  plans  only  too  well.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  going  anywhere  he  pleased  about  the  theatre,  for 
he  was  well  known  to  the  attendants.  ‘ He  counted,’  it  seems, 

‘ upon  address  and  audacity  to  gain  access  to  the  small  passage 
behind  the  President’s  box  ; once  there,  he  guarded  against 
interference  by  an  arrangement  of  a wooden  bar  to  be  fastened 
by  a single  mortice  in  the  angle  of  the  wall  and  the  door  by 
which  he  entered,  so  that  the  door  could  not  be  opened  from 
without.  He  even  provided  for  the  contingency  of  not  gaining 
entrance  to  the  box  by  boring  a hole  in  its  door,  through  which 
he  might  either  observe  the  occupants  or  take  aim  and  shoot.’ 
He  had  a horse  waiting  for  him  hard  by,  and  his  fellow-con- 
spirators were  on  the  look-out  to  assist  him,  as  well  as  to  carry 
out  their  share  of  the  plot.  Booth  found  no  difficulty  in 
silently  entering  the  box  and  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
The  authors  pause  in  their  narrative,  as  well  they  may,  to 
dwell  on  the  terrible  fatality  which  hung  over  every  person  in 
that  box  : — 

‘The  glitter  of  fame,  happiness,  and  ease  was  upon  the  entire 
group ; but  in  an  instant  everything  was  to  he  changed  with  the 
blinding  swiftness  of  enchantment.  Quick  death  was  to  come  on 
the  central  figure  of  that  company — the  central  figure,  we  believe,  of 
the  great  and  good  men  of  the  century.  Over  all  the  rest  the 
blackest  fates  hovered  menacingly — fates  from  which  a mother  might 
pray  that  kindly  death  would  save  her  children  in  their  infancy. 
One  was  to  wander  with  the  stain  of  murder  on  his  soul,  with  the 
curses  of  a world  upon  his  name,  with  a price  set  upon  his  head,  in 
frightful  physical  pain,  till  he  died  a dog’s  death  in  a burning  barn  ; 
the  stricken  wife  was  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in  melancholy  and 
madness ; of  those  two  young  lovers,  one  was  to  slay  the  other,  and 
then  end  his  life  a raving  maniac.’ 

To  make  the  dreadful  record  complete,  it  should  he  added 
that  the  man  who  afterwards  tracked  Wilkes  Booth,  and  shot 
him  in  the  burning  barn,  went  mad,  and  lived  for  many  years 
in  a lunatic  asylum  in  Kansas. 

The  murder  was  committed  in  a moment.  Booth  put  his 
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pistol  close  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  head  and  fired.  Major  Rathbone 
sprang  forwards  after  the  shot,  and  tried  to  seize  the  assassin, 
but  he  received  a severe  stab  in  the  arm.  Booth  leapt  from  the 
box  to  the  stage,  and,  although  he  broke  his  leg,  he  managed 
to  escape.  The  President  never  spoke.  ‘ His  head  drooped 
forward  slightly,  his  eyes  closed.’  A large  bullet  had  passed 
completely  through  the  brain.  Still,  death  did  not  imme- 
diately ensue.  The  President  continued  breathing  throughout 
the  night,  and  then  passed  away  unconscious.  Mr.  Seward  had 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  The  man  who  had  been  told 
off  to  kill  him  found  his  way  to  the  bedside  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  stabbed  him  till  he  believed  him  to  be  dead. 
The  sons  of  the  Secretary,  who  endeavoured  to  save  him,  were 
also  severely  wounded. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  who  will  probably  be  regarded  in 
future  history  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  American  Presidents — 
for  we  doubt  whether  George  Washington  will,  in  time  to  come, 
be  put  before  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  the  one  brought  a nation 
into  existence,  the  other  had  the  far  harder  task  of  saving  it 
from  premature  and  utter  destruction.  The  difficulties  which 
beset  Washington  were  trifles  light  as  air  compared  with  those 
which  perpetually  surrounded  Lincoln.  Washington’s  means  of 
carrying  on  his  war  were  restricted ; but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  when  the  great  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  United  States,  the 
Treasury  was  absolutely  empty,  and  there  were  no  arms  worth 
mentioning  and  no  soldiers  worth  counting.  Everything  requisite 
for  the  defence  of  the  nation  had  to  be  created.  The  war  cost  the 
North,  on  an  average,  something  like  $30,000,000  a month,  and 
the  authors  tell  us  that  sometimes  it  was  not  less  than  $90,000,000 
in  a single  month.  ‘The  average  expenses  of  the  war,  from 
its  inception  to  its  conclusion,  may  be  said  to  have  been  about 
$2,000,000  each  day.’  And  yet  when  President  Lincoln  entered 
upon  his  term  of  office,  a loan  of  ten  millions  could  not  be 
raised  except  at  a usurious  rate  of  interest.  Before  the  war  was 
over,  a debt  of  $2,845,907,626  • 56  had  been  rolled  up.  Troops 
had  to  be  raised  every  day,  and  at  times  there  was  great  and 
dangerous  resistance  to  the  measures  which  the  Government 
found  itself  driven  to  take.  The  ‘ draft  riots,’  which  broke  out 
in  New  York  in  July  1863,  were  by  far  the  most  serious  dis- 
turbances that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
served  to  convince  a great  many  persons  that  ‘ the  game  of  law 
and  order  was  up.’  The  State  Government  was  completely 
paralysed,  and  for  days  the  rioters  had  the  city  of  New  York 
almost  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  They  destroyed  an 
immense  amount  of  property,  and  made  ferocious  attacks  on 
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every  negro  who  dared  to  show  himself  in  the  streets.  President 
Lincoln  remained  firm  in  his  intentions,  and  the  draft  which 
he  required  was  ultimately  completed.  He  had  dangerous 
foreign  complications  to  deal  with,  and  a large  body  of  seething 
discontent  was  always  ready  to  break  out  even  in  the  ranks 
of  the  party  which  was  morally  bound  to  support  him.  The 
moderate  Republicans  were  perpetually  reproaching  him  for 
going  too  far ; the  anti-Slavery  party  were  still  more  bitter  against 
him  for  not  going  far  enough.  General  Grant  said  of  him 
after  his  death,  in  uncovering  a monument  to  his  memory  in 
his  native  town,  ‘ With  all  his  disappointments  from  failures 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  commands,  and 
treachery  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  gained  his  confidence 
but  to  betray  it,  I never  heard  him  utter  a complaint,  nor  cast 
a censure,  for  bad  conduct  or  bad  faith.’  He  went  through  all 
these  trials  not  only  without  showing  any  sign  of  weakness 
himself,  but  in  such  a way  as  to  sustain  the  faith  and  courage 
of  the  desponding  spirits  who  continually  sought  access  to 
him.  He  was  a deeply  religious  man,  outside  the  forms  of 
churches.  The  tone  of  most  of  his  public  utterances  would 
alone  serve  to  reveal  his  profound  belief  in  the  essential  truths 
of  religion.  The  world  will  never  read  without  respect  and 
sympathy  his  speech  at  Gettysburg,  or  the  closing  passage  of 
his  second  ‘inaugural’  address,  delivered  on  March  4th,  1865. 
There  are  probably  many  of  our  readers  who  will  be  glad  to 
have  this  passage  once  more  placed  before  them : — 

‘ Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration 
which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of 
the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should 
cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a result  less  funda- 
mental and  astonishing.  Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the 
same  God  ; and  each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a just  God’s  assistance  in 
wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men’s  faces  ; but  let  us 
judge  not  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayer  of  both  could  not  be 
answered — that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty 
has  His  own  purposes.  “Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences ; 
for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come ; but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh !”  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American 
slavery  is  one  of  those  offences  which,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  must 
needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued  through  His  appointed  time, 
He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South 
this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the.  offence  came, 
shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes 
which  the  believers  in  a living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him  ? Fondly 
do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray — that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
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may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all 
the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  suck,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was 
said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  “ The  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.” 

‘ With  malice  towards  none ; with  charity  for  all ; with  firmness 
in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in ; to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds ; to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations.’ 

One  of  the  great  merits  which  Abraham  Lincoln  possessed 
is  also  one  of  the  rarest,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  American 
political  history.  He  made  appointments  to  office  with  a view 
solely  to  the  public  welfare,  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  men 
upon  whom  his  choice  fell.  He  was  well  aware  that  Mr. 
Staunton,  the  Secretary  for  War,  entertained  no  kindly  feelings 
towards  him,  but  he  supported  him  heartily  in  all  his  measures, 
in  spite  of  warnings  from  his  own  friends.  Secretary  Chase  was 
a political  rival,  and  often  put  himself  into  the  position  of  a 
personal  opponent ; but  Mr.  Lincoln  never  gave  the  slightest 
sign  of  displeasure,  much  less  of  vindictiveness.  He  had  no 
animosities.  Speaking  to  an  official  on  one  occasion,  he  said, 
‘You  have  more  of  that  feeling  of  personal  resentment  than  I. 
Perhaps  I have  too  little  of  it,  but  I never  thought  it  paid. 
A man  has  no  time  to  spend  half  his  life  in  quarrels.  If  any 
man  ceases  to  attack  me,  I never  remember  the  past  against 
him.’  It  is  a wise  rule  for  any  public  man  to  follow.  When 
some  one  urged  him  to  punish  certain  members  of  his  own 
party  who  had  shown  great  apathy  in  an  election,  he  replied, 
‘ I am  in  favour  of  short  statutes  of  limitation  in  politics.’ 
He  was  greatly  disappointed  with  General  McClellan’s  repeated 
failures  to  realize  the  expectations  which  the  General’s  own 
promises  and  boasts  led  the  public  to  entertain,  but  he  showed 
wonderful  patience  through  it  all.  McClellan,  for  one  thing, 
never  seemed  to  receive  the  troops  forwarded  to  him.  His 
returns  always  differed  from  the  reports  of  the  War  Office. 
‘ Sending  men  to  that  army,’  remarked  President  Lincoln,  ‘ is 
like  shovelling  fleas  across  a barnyard  ; not  half  of  them  get 
there.’  His  figures  of  speech  were  sometimes  rather  rough,  but 
he  took  good  care  that  his  meaning  should  be  understood. 
General  Hooker  was  once  going  to  engage  in  a hazardous 
enterprise,  and  the  President,  after  taking  counsel  with  military 
authorities,  warned  him  off.  ‘ I would  not  take  any  risk,’  he 
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wrote,  ‘ of  being  entangled  upon  the  river  like  an  ox  jumped 
half  over  a fence,  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs  front  and  rear 
without  a fair  chance  to  gore  one  way  or  kick  the  other.’ 
On  another  occasion  he  sent  this  message  to  the  same  general : 

‘ If  the  head  of  Lee’s  army  is  at  Martinsburg,  and  the  tail  of 
it  on  the  plank  road  between  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellors- 
ville,  the  animal  must  be  very  slim  somewhere.  Could  you 
not  break  him?’  Although  he  was  always  ready  with  some 
stroke  of  humour,  and  delighted  in  telling  or  hearing  amusing 
stories,  he  was  at  heart  a melancholy  man.  One  of  his  former 
biographers  has  said  of  him  that  ‘melancholy  dripped  from 
him  as  he  walked.’  In  an  early  letter  to  a friend,  written  in 
1841,  Lincoln  remarked  of  himself,  ‘ I am  now  the  most 
miserable  man  living.  If  what  I feel  were  equally  distributed 
to  the  whole  human  family,  there  would  not  be  one  cheerful 
face  on  earth.  Whether  I shall  ever  be  better  I cannot  tell, 
I awfully  forebode  I shall  not.’  He  did  get  better,  but  the 
dark  shadow  never  altogether  passed  from  his  life.  Among 
the  people  whom  he  had  liberated  from  slavery,  he  was  invested 
with  supernatural  properties.  A ‘ camp  meeting  ’ was  once 
being  held  among  the  negroes  of  the  Sea  Islands,  when  one  of 
them  gave  expression  to  the  wish  that  he  might  see  Lincoln. 
‘ A grey-headed  negro  rebuked  the  rash  aspiration : “No 
man  see  Linkum.  Linkum  walk  as  Jesus  walk — no  man  see 
Linkum.”  ’ 

We  cannot  part  with  the  authors  of  this  book  without  con- 
gratulating them  heartily  on  the  success  of  their  labours.  They 
have  done  justice  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  lofty  character,  and  to  the 
great  work  which  it  was  appointed  for  him  to  do  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  reputation  needed  no 
vindication ; his  name  commands  the  respect  oY  the  world. 
But  in  course  of  time,  many  important  events  in  his  career 
from  1861  to  1865  would  naturally  fall  out  of  sight,  or  become 
misunderstood.  His  former  Secretaries  have  prevented  all 
possibility  of  any  such  injustice  to  his  memory.  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  them  undertake  to  relate  the  history  in  a more 
popular  form,  but  the  volumes  before  us  will  always  remain  an 
invaluable  storehouse  of  information  for  all  who  desire  to  trace 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  great  Civil  War,  and  the  actions 
of  the  illustrious  man  who  did  so  much  to  bring  it  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion. 
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